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SHEFFIELD 
THWITEL AND TWIN TOWER 


In this article, the Rev. Norman Hei 
gives some background of the city whe 
God willing, the ELCE will begin 


second 1967 mission. 


The twin towers of Norfolk Park Estate, 
Sheffield. 


knives, sickles, scissors, scythes ai 

shears made in Sheffield and Nor 

ner ; Derbyshire were in great demay 
Escafeld or Scafeld was the name throughout the nation. By the e- 
given by Anglo-Saxon invaders to of the 18th century Sheffield had 
“the open space among the woods by monopoly on cutlery manufactu 
the River Sheaf”. Sheffield, now a and its products were used in t 


city of nearly 500,000, is located homes, shops and forests of Euro} 
where the mountain backbone of and the U.S.A. 


Northern England, the Pennine 
Chain, levels off into the Midlands. 
The valleys of the rivers Don, Loxley, 
Rivelin, Porter and Sheaf run into the 
city in the shape of a fan. These 
rivers supply the water, and the sur- 
rounding hills, valleys, and plains the 
grit and the coal for the industry that 
had made “Sheffield, England” a 


world-famous trade mark. 


“Cutlery” does not mean only tak 
ware, but a whole series of cutti 
instruments and a large range 
knives for special purposes. T™ 
“thwitel”, which originally served - 
a table knife, tool and weapon, so 
developed such wide variations as ti 
spring knife, the carver, the swor 
the razor, the bowie knife, the sv 
geon’s lancet. Knifes and cuttir 
instruments for every conceivable v 

STEEL are a part of the cutlery trade of Sh» 

History does not record when Shef- field. Among specialized knives px 
field “Cutlers” began making cutlery. duced today are high quality carve 
Early documents show that iron was Machetes, fine scissors, surgical instr 
worked, coal mined, and smithies ments and razor blades. 
employed from the 12th century. In But the mark, “Sheffield Stee 
the 15th century Chaucer made his appears on more ‘than cutlery. It 
often quoted reference in the Canter- imprinted on the great radio telescc: 
bury Tales to the “Sheffield thwitel” at Jodrell Bank. Sheffield is the ho» 
(common knife) which the Miller of _ of modern steel industry. Here * 
Trumpington “baar” in his hose. The Henry Bessemer made discover’ 
same century speaks of the grinding that revolutionised the making 
wheels on the five Sheffield rivers. By steel. Other famous men of “Shi 
the time of Queen Elizabeth the field Steel” were Sir Robert A. Ha 
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Geld, inventor of manganese steel, 
'Harry Brearley, who made the first 
stainless steel, and H. C. Sorby, who 


graphy. The names of John Brown, 
Firth, Cammell, Vickers, Hessop, 
‘Hadfield, Sanderson, Osborn, Edgar 
Allen—builders of the modern steel 
‘f}industry—will be remembered as 
ong as steel serves the purposes of 


HOUSING 
But Sheffield is more than steel. 


‘accepted the call to the city that 
wasn’t about steel; it was about hous- 
1 “Bold and imaginative” are 
‘among the many words used to des- 
Sheffield Corporation’s 
| approach to housing. We all know of 
huge blocks of flats in redeveloped 
} areas of Britain’s large cities. But the 
| re-development of former slums near 
Sheffield’s city centre is most unusual 
/ and one of the city’s most exciting 
achievements. Rising from four 
“Storeys to fourteen, Park Hill is the 
largest single housing development of 
its kind in Western Europe : one con- 
tinuous — building, housing 3,500 
people, its promenades or “streets” 
forming a complete system of circula- 
tion and with lifts enabling residents 
_ to reach the shops and schools with- 
out crossing a road. 


Norfolk Park is another such 
development. It is being built on the 

steep slopes of the Sheffield hills, 
_ three-quarters of a mile from the city 
centre. The layout has been deter- 

mined by the natural lie of the land; 
_ houses are designed to fit the contour 
of the hills. The result is a har- 
-Monious combination of two-storey 
factory-constructed terraced houses, 
four storey maisonettes, and 15 
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“twin-tower” blocks of flats, seven- 
teen storeys high, crowning the top of 
the hills. Modern in design, the 
centrally-heated flats will provide 
homes for some 9,500 people when 
completed. And there will be a 
garage for every family. 


CHURCH 


On Norfolk Park Estate a small 
hall is being erected bythe ELCE on 
a # acre site purchased from the City 
of Sheffield. And if the Lord blesses 
our plans, a Christian Film Festival 
will begin on 13th November, the first 
services on the 11th of December. 


It is to this estate and its people 
that the Christians of the ELCE, you 
and me, come with a sword, like the 
“thwitel”, which we read of in 
Hebrews 4, “For the word of God is 
alive and active. It cuts more keenly 
that any two-edged sword, piercing as 
far as the place where life and spirit, 
joints and marrow, divide. Wecome 
with that sword—The Word of God 
—which, like Sheffield-made  sur- 
geon’s lancet, cuts and exposes the 
dreadful killing disease which infects 
all men, sin. We come with that 
sword — The Word of God — which, 
cutting, can cure and save. And we 
come to build a tower where men can 
take refuge. We come to build a 
house for which there can be no other 
foundation beyond that which is 
already laid, Jesus Christ himself. 
We come to build a house of “living 
stones, a spiritual temple; a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. For we are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a dedicated nation, 
and a people claimed by God for his 
own, To proclaim the triumphs of 
Him who has called us out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light”. 
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THE SON OF GOD 


by the Rev. R. E. Winger of Coventry 


“What think ye of Christ?” This 
question which Jesus put to the Phari- 
sees of His day is fundamental to the 
Christian faith. The foundation of 
Christianity rests upon the truth that 
Jesus is the Son of God. 


Jesus pointedly posed the same 
question to His own disciples on 
another occasion, “Whom do men say 
that I the Son of man am?” Their 
answer indicated that most people 
agreed that He was a great prophet, 
perhaps even a reincarnation of John 
the Baptist, or of Jeremiah or of 
Elijah, but nonetheless a mere man. 
But when Jesus probed further, “But 
whom do ye say that I am,” Peter 
answered in his characteristically 
forthright manner, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


It is that assertion that Lutheran 
Christians make, joining the Church 
of all ages, in the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” 


Upon this item of faith the Chris- 
tian religion is built. Without it our 
faith would be as useless and fragile 
as a house of cards. If, as is some- 
times claimed, Jesus Christ was 
nothing more than a great man, like 
others who have moved across the 
pages of history, then Christianity is 
a sham. 


The Jews, particularly the Scribes 
and Pharisees of our Lord’s time, were 
quick to accuse Him of blasphemy, 
because He made Himself equal with 
God. Yet they were never to make 
their charges stick, The claims that 
Jesus made for Himself would indeed 
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fulness of time was come, God s 


have been blasphemy, were He a 
thing but the true Son of God. 


EVIDENCE FROM SCRIPTURE 
So, then, what evidence does 
Bible offer for the claim that He™ 
just that? Before His birth, the an 
took pains to make this clear when - 
announced to Mary, “The H 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and t 
power of the Highest shall ove 
shadow thee : therefore also that hi 
thing which shall be born of thee sh. 
be called the Son of God.” Luke 1 : 
Again, the angel made this po 
when announcing His birth to t 
shepherds, “Unto you is born this 
in the city of David, a Saviour, w! 
is Christ, the Lord.” Luke 2:11. 


St. Paul later wrote, “When t 


forth His Son, made of a womar 
Gal. 4:4. St. John, who calls Jes 
“The Word” states in the very fil 
verse of His Gospel, “In the beginni 
was the Word, and the Word w 
with God, and the Word was God’” 


PROOF BY MIRACLES 
Furthermore, Jesus offered pler 
of proof for His deity by the mirac 
which He worked. Any one of F 
miracles would be sufficient to c 
vince us that surely God was with 
man. ‘Taking them all together, — 
must come to the conclusion that 
was God in the flesh. Not once, tb 
countless times He __ performs 
miracles of healing—the He 
Gospels give us only a sample of the: 
He even raised the dead. T 
miracles, to be sure, were always pw 
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formed out of compassion, and to 
‘meet a particular need. But they are 


)also meant to confirm His claim to be 
~‘Tnone other than the Son of God. 


Consider just this one instance. 
When Jesus said to the man sick of 
e palsy, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
he Jews once again considered 
‘charging Him with blasphemy, for 
“who can forgive sins but God only?” 
i Before healing the man, Jesus asked 
ll them, “Which is easier, to say, “Your 
J) sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Rise and 
‘" walk’?” Both are acts which only 
God can perform. By doing the latter, 
‘i He proved His right to say the former. 
‘And at the same time He added 
another item to the stack of evidence 
showing that He is the Son of God. 


| as the Son of God, Jesus is somehow 
inferior to God the Father. Using this 
line of argument one would be forced 
| to say that Jesus is a kind of God, that 
| One can even rightly call Him God, 
) but in reality He is a lesser being, sub- 


| ordinate to His Father. 


| Jesus Himself answered that when 
| He said, “I and the Father are one,” 
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(John 14:28) and when He 
demanded that He has the right to 
equal honour and glory with the 
Father, ‘‘All men should honour the 
Son even as they honour the Father. 
He that honoureth not the Son 
honoureth not the Father which hath 
sent Him.” John 5 :23. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT 
MAKE? 


In the final analysis, what real dif- 
ference does it make, whether or not 
one accepts that Jesus is God, in the 
fullest sense, equal with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost? It makes all 
the difference in the world. In the 
first place, as we have briefly seen, 
God’s Word is at pains to make this 
fact clear. Neither an individual nor 
a church which calls Christ anything 
less than God can lay claim to the 
name Christian. 


Secondly, the fact that Jesus is the 
Son of God is essential for salvation. 
No mere man could have wrought the 
salvation of the whole human race. 
Jesus had to be God in order to be 
able to keep God’s law perfectly. He 
had to be God so that His death on 
the cross would be of sufficient value 
to appease God’s wrath over sin. 


It is also a measure of the love of 
God that His own Son should have 
taken it upon Himself to procure the 
salvation of men. . God’s love is 
shown in its most wonderful richness 
through Jesus Christ, who died and 
rose again. 


To do this, Jesus had also to be a 
man. Thus He was not merely God, 
or merely man, but the God-man, 
both natures united in one being. We 
shall have more to say about His 
humanity in the next article, when we 
discuss the Virgin Birth. 


FIVE 


By Prof. Walter E, Buszsin STM, MusD, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis Mo., U, 


OUR 
LUTHERAN 
WORSHIP 


The Postcommunion 


The Thanksgiving 

After we have been at the Lord’s Table, 
we give thanks for having received the 
Lord's body and blood. 

To stress the importance of the Prayer 
of Thanksgiving, an introductory versicle 
from the Psalms precedes it: 

V. Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for 

He is good : 

R. And His mercy endureth forever. 

In Holy Communion God gives us His 
greatest gifts, the forgiveness of sins, life, 
and salvation. Therefore we express our 
gratitude to God. 


The Prayer 

This prayer has two parts: we thank 
God for having refreshed and strengthened 
us at His Table; we pray for continued 
faith in God and for the manifestation of 
love to our fellow believers and communi- 
cants. This prayer therefore testifies that 
to us Holy Communion is an effective 
means of God's mercy and grace. 

In accordance with a good and old 
Lutheran custom, congregations sing a 
hymn of praise in the Postcommunion part 
of the Service. The hymns most common- 
ly used are “O Lord, We Praise Thee” 
and “Holy God, We praise Thy Name”. 
The latter is the hymn version of the Te 
Deum Laudamus. 


The Salutation and Its Response 

As the Service now hastens to its close, 
it continues by using for the third time the 
Salutation and its Response. In it the 
minister expresses the Wish that the Lord 
may be with the communicants and all 
worshippers as they leave the church for 
home. The Salutation also implies the 
wish that God be with His people through- 
out the week. 

In the Response the people express the 
wish that God be with their pastor in his 
work during the week. 


SIX 


The Benedicamus 
The Salutation and Response introd 
also the Benedicamus. This Latin 
means “Bless we the Lord’’; its respon 
the Gratias Deo: “Thanks be to God.” 
The Benedicamus prepares the way 
the final blessing of the Service. 


The Benediction 

A benediction is the bestowal of a bl 
ing upon the people. This bestowal is 
of the most important parts of any se 
of worship. Its pronouncement is on 
the most solemn acts of the Service. 

While various segments of the Chris 
Church have used other versions, the 
called Aaronic Benediction, named 
Aaron, is the generally accepted form 
the Benediction used in the Order 
Morning Service and in the Order of 
Holy Communion. 

The so-called Apostolic Benediction’ 
Corinthians 13:14) is the Benediction — 
the Church’s minor services including — 
Orders of Matins and of Vespers. 


More than a Pious Wish 

In the discussion of the Benediction, 
book An Explanation of the Common 
vice says: “It is not a mere pious wish 
is the actual impartation of a blessing fr 
God to the believing congregation, as_ 
are assured in Numbers 6:27: “They 
priests] shall put My name upon the C 
ren of Israel; and I will bless them.’ ” 
67) } 
We note that the singular form the 
used in all three verses of the Aaronic 
diction, This is done to emphasize in 
instance that what is said applies to e 
worshipper. 

The first verse reminds us of the 
that God is our Protector and Provie 
We praise Him because from Him all bl 
ings flow. 

The second and third parts of the 
diction are realized by those only 
accept in faith what Christ has done 
them on the cross of Calvary. 

God is gracious to us. He blesses | 
worship, not because we of ours 
deserve it, but because God’s infinite gar 
prompts Him to accept Jesus’ merit fo» 
and thus also makes our worship ace 
able to Him. 

In faith we respond with a he 
“Amen” and thus bring our rich | 
meaningful Order of the Holy Commun 
to a close. 
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UT DOES IT SMELL AS SWEET ? 


A dog by any other name. 

hat a glorious way to overcome a 
ae ! The Times article was fol- 
ie wed by another in which a lady 
. tells us that there isa Trinity, Oxford, 
precedent for Lord Butler in keeping 
“a dog under feline camouflage in 
| college. When her father was up next 
door to Balliol, there was a dog in 
residence at Trinity always known as 
m@P*Mr. Bullen’s cat”. Youth club 


Tuesday, 18th October, 1966. 
The Times, 


WHEN IS ADOG...? 


A solution worthy of an elder 
statesman has been found by Lord 
Butler, Master of Trinity, for one of 
the college’s more awkward rules. 
Dogs are not allowed in the college. 
The Master has a dog. It figures on 
the college records as a cat. 


leaders 
‘»q Months enduring the current hit 
irecord “Walking My Cat Named 
Dog”, the same brave, bewildering 
use of words which have always 
seemed so inviolable, so secure, and 
now so amusing because of that 
element of the unexpected which is 
‘! said to be the essential ingredient of 
all that makes us laugh. A dog has 
four legs, a cat has four legs, there- 
fore a cat is a dog. A bishop wears 
'faiters, I wear gaiters, therefore I 
am a bishop. 
Because Lord Butler calls his dog 
a cat the letter of the law is fulfilled. 
The rules say that those animals 


have spent the last few 
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by the Rev. John Sims, Petts Wood 


called dogs are forbidden but this 
animal is called cat, so it is welcome. 

I recall, ‘im another place’, when 
the debate “To Dance or Not to 
Dance’ was at its height, the Square 
Dance was subjected to a minute 
examination. It was suggested that 
as it stood it was suspect, but call it 
‘Squares’ and remove the offending 
word, and it would no longer cause 
offence. It is as well that Tiddly- 
winks was never called “The Dance 
of the Squidgers’. The debate was 
not how many angels can dance on 
the head of a pin, but whether they 
should have been dancing in the first 
place. 


There are many things which are 
not acceptable under one name, but 
the same thing under another name 
will not even raise an eyebrow. Speak 
of ‘Private Confession’ and the ardent 
Reformed will look as though he is 
sucking a lemon, call it ‘Pastoral 
enthusiast will call for freedom. Call 
Counselling’ and he will call you 
Brother. Speak of Liturgy and the 
the ‘hymn prayer hymn _ prayer 
sandwich, rigid, and he will deny it. 
Bible Class causes more excitement 
when it is called ‘Religious Discus- 
sion Group’. Hell and Damnation 
cause less excitement when replaced 
by ‘being eternally. separated from 
God,’ 


My non-conformist great-grand- 
father, so the family says, earned a 
reputation in the then small suburb 
of Alperton, by waylaying a clergy- 
man in a clerical collar, with the in- 
tention of forcibly removing that 
collar. He must have chosen badly, 
for my progenitor, not the parson, 
spent some time recovering from 
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“ Comment” Continued. 


physical damage. For the same 
reason, my grandfather had swal- 
lowed the bitter pill of a paid 
preacher of the Word in the family, 
he was prepared to accept me so long 
as I didn’t wear a clerical collar. The 
man with a clerical collar is unaccept- 


“T came to you 20 years ago, in fear and 
much trembling.” 

These were the words of Dr. E. Geo. 
Pearce as he replied to what had been 
said the evening of October Ist, 1966 
in the new Church Hall at Luther- 
Tyndale Memorial Church. During the 
previous hour, Dr. Pearce had _ been 
sitting at a table with Mr. James Taylor of 
St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, Ruislip. 
Listening as Mr. Taylor spoke of the 20 
years of Dr. Pearce’s ministry were more 
than 175 Lutherans from London 
churches, from Harlow, Cambridge, 
Coventry, and Cardiff. They had come 
at the request of the Holy Trinity and 
Luther-Tyndale congregations, who had 
arranged this 20th anniversary celebration 
to honour the man who by God’s grace 
had served these two congregations as 
pastor from 1946 to 1954, and since that 
time has been the chosen leader of. the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of England. 


LONDON DRIVING 

Following a “This is Your Life’’ theme, 
Mr. Taylor reminded Dr. Pearce of his 
arrival in London during August 1946. 
Together with his wife Ida and infant son 
Duane, they were met by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lawton, and Miss Marie Lawton. 
Then came the first car ride in England. 
As they made their way through several 
back streets to avoid heavy traffic, Mr. 
Lawton apparently drove more quickly 
than the young Canadian pastor had been 
accustomed to. He later described how he 
had held on for dear life, praying for safety 
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N @WS from Our Churches 
TWENTY YEARS’ SERVICE RECOGNIZED 


able, the same man, holding the s 
beliefs, without a clerical collar, 
acceptable. And why all the fuss?! 
Roman priest wears a clerical co. 
I wear a clerical collar, therefore I 
a Roman priest. It also follows 
no Protestant should wear trous 


through most of that “quick” journey 
the Lawton home. Little did he rea 
then that in the years to come he would 
giving similar experiences to visitors f. 
abroad ! 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Early in his London ministry, Dr. Peal 
was told by one of the older members 
he was “too young” to be the pastor. 
subsequent years have shown conclusi' 
that he was not too young, and that- 
certainly did not lack in missionary z 
Within two years, youth work at 
Trinity had been expanded to four ev 
ings per week, in an effort to win the yor! 
people for active membership in the © 
gregation and thus to serve Christ. In © 
than five years the London Lutheran & 
stonary Society was formed. The m 
objective of this society was to bring 
Lutheran message of Law and Gospel. 
people who did not know it, both in 
local community, and throughout 
British Isles. Looking back over 
ELCE’s history, this was probably 
most important step ever taken, especi 
when one recalls that for almost 50 ye 
these two Lutheran congregations } 
made no concerted effort towards rea 
ing the unchurched. 

Through the planning of the Lon 
Lutheran Missionary Society, the 
“film festival’? was held at the Totten 
Central Library, a neighbourhood vis. 
tion campaign of more than 2,000 & 
was conducted in Kentish Town, = 
numerous other mission visits made in ke 
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REAWS from Our 


But the big step forward came in 
4954, when mission efforts were directed 
| owards Ruislip in Middlesex. Films were 
hown in a hired community hall, preceded 
vy the delivery for door to door of thou- 
ands of handbills. A typical evening’s 
wogramme including the film, a Gospel 
‘alk, a cup of tea, and that friendly chat 
hich more often than not made mention 
if the Lutheran’s joy in serving Christ and 
dis Church. Ruislip, Sunderland, Petts 
Nood, Boreham Wood. Harlow, and even 
00-mile- distant Coventry became known 
o members of Holy Trinity and Luther 
Tyndale as they followed the leadership of 
Ur. Pearce in sharing the Gospel at succes- 
ive film festivals to introduce the Lutheran 
‘Church to each individual community. 


HERAN RACETRACK 


From information which had _ been 
gathered from various sources, Mr. Taylor 
veminded Dr. Pearce that the road from 
Bromley to London Bridge was known as 


i th Dr. Pearce’s avin ) Reference was 
ade to a letter from a former pastor of 
4 ELCE, who suggested that Dr. Pearce 
as “the only man I know who talked his 
ur i, into the master front door key to a 
if so he could come in after hours.” 


a addition to members of ELCE con- 
imfegations and missions, leaders of the 
Polish and Estonian Churches were present 
‘to bring their greetings. Bishop W. Fierla 
tecalled how disappointed he had been in 
1946, when he learned upon his arrival in 
London that the American pastor whom he 
hoped to meet there had been succeeded by 
aCanadian. He then went on to say how 
very much he had gained from his asso- 
| Ciation with Dr. Pearce during 20 years. 
Dr. J. Taul, Dean of the Estonian Church 
and Chairman of the Lutheran Couneil of 
Great Britain, spoke warmly of the work 
Dr. Pearce had done in bringing together 
if Lutherans from various national back- 
/§rounds. Also on hand to bring greetings 
was Pastor J. Stephen Bremer, Senior 
Kepresentative of the Lutheran World 
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Churches 


Federation, who expressed hope for greater 
unity among Lutherans in Great Britain. 


LETTERS 


Among letters from overseas and from 
congregations in the United Kingdom, 
one comment made by a pastor was that 
“he would prefer to be in London in person 
on this occasion, and perhaps someday this 
will be possible (if BOAC would install a 
clergy fare of nothing down and no pay- 
ments per month).” Another letter said, 
“on the many trips to all parts of the 
British Isles on which you took me, the 
miles rolled by swiftly because you were 
always enthusiastically unravelling new 
and more daring plans for the future. Even 
when sleep would hang like heavy weights 
over my eyes and responses were no longer 
loud and clear, this did not silence you as 
long as you received an occasional grunt or 
nod.” But perhaps the best compliment 
was that in a letter from a former member 
of the ELCE Executive Council who was 
privileged to work with Dr. Pearce for 18 
years. After listing many of the activities 
Dr. Pearce had been engaged in, he wrote, 
“In spite of this work outside the sphere of 
the London congregations, we were privi- 
leged to hear Sunday after Sunday a Scrip- 
tural sermon, a blessing the like of which 
not many Christian congregations ave able 
to enjoy.” 


GIFT 

As a token of appreciation, and to show 
the love and esteem in which he is held, ail 
the congregations and missions of the 
ELCE contributed towards the purchase of 
a 19th Century painting which was pre- 
sented to Dr. Pearce. Not to overlook the 
many hours of help and sacrifice “behind 
the scenes’’, flowers were presented to Mrs. 
Pearce. 

Twenty years ago he came to London 
“in fear and trembling”, but like St. Paul 
wrote to the Christians at Corinth, so Dr. 
Pearce spoke, ‘I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” May he continue, by God’s 
grace, in that determination! 


M. BRAMMEIER. 
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News from Our Churches 


— THANK YOU 


For all the fellowship in the Gospel 
and partnership in the great cause of 
our Lord which | have enjoyed with 
the pastors and members of our 
church in Britain over the last 
twenty years, twenty years so kindly 
and movingly remembered at Luther- 
Tyndale on October Ist, and for all 
the friendship, forbearance, support 


and love, so becomingly expressed in 
the gift of a painting in which all 


ELCE congregations and missions 
shared. My family and | are deeply 
grateful and give thanks unto God 
and the Father in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


E. Geo. Pearce. 


TEACHERS DISAGREE 


Sunday School teachers, gathered at 

Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Totten- 
ham for their 1966 convention, disagreed 
sharply with two propositions placed 
before them. The theme of the conference 
was “Involving the children in the Wor- 
ship Life of the Congregation, or, Invol- 
ving the the Congregation in the Sunday 
School”, 
“The Sunday School is not the Church at 
Worship, but the Church at Study. Sunday 
School should be considered a prelude to 
Church Worship, and as such the only 
emphasis should be on Teaching.” 

This was the first proposition put by Mr. 
H. Bruch of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church before the 35 Sunday School 
teachers who had assembled at Tottenham 
on Saturday, 24th September. The 
teachers had come from Kentish Town, 
Petts Wood, Ruislip, Boreham Wood, 
Harlow, Coventry and Sheffield. 


The teachers disagreed. They insisted 
that worship and = study cannot be 
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separated, but must go together. 
function of Sunday School, one teac 
said, is (a) to teach children the pro; 
approach to God, and (b) to relate Go 
their lives and make Him real to them. | 
this function is carried out, then the ch 
ren will automatically come into Chu 
for worship, because then they have 
education that is complete. 4 


“Should there be any worship during 
Sunday School session?” Mr. R. M 
Chairman of the Convention, asked. 
teachers responded by saying that child 
must be taught how to worship God. T 
must be taught to pray, and how to acti 
God’s house. Inasmuch as the majorit 
children in ELCE Sunday Schools co 
from homes of non-churchgoing famill 
they must be taught how to worship, wh, 
includes some form of liturgy. In Har) 
this is accomplished by the use of the © 
service (including Holy Communion of 
a month) during the Sunday School he 
Thus the children become involved in © 
Worship Life of the congregation. 


“The only responsibility of the Con 
gation in general, so far as Sunday Sc 
is concerned, is to provide the necess 
financial support to buy lessons and tea 
ing equipment. Other than that, the S. 
day School should be left entirely to — 
care of gifted teachers.” 


This second proposition by Mr. Br 
brought swift reaction. Although it » 
agreed that financial support is needed 
Sunday School, children also need © 
understanding, help, and fellowship wk» 
all members of the congregation can g” 
For example, when Sunday School f¢ 
cedes the morning service, and memlt 
of the congregation are waiting to go i) 
Church as the Sunday School hour ey 
it is very encouraging if members of 
congregation speak to children as t 
leave the Church. This shows an inter 
and may well create in the child the de 
to become interested in the congregati« 
worship. Individual members could « 
“adopt” a child, and sit with that c) 
during a service. In addition to t 
members of the congregation can help w 
come parents of Sunday School childrew 
outings and at special services. In th 
ways they become involved in the Sun: 
School. 


BRITISH LUTHE 


} 
_ 9} -CE OFFERINGS TO WALES DISASTER 


er. 


f 

Offerings were taken in ELCE congre- 
‘hy, fations and missions on Sunday, 23 
jequ\tetober, for the disaster fund opened by 
» Ohi Ae mayor of Merthyr Tydfil after a rain- 
heq aked coal tip at the nearby mining village 
\: Aberfan had avalanched, engulfing a 
vienool and a row of 17 houses. The 
av agedy, the worst in Welsh history, 
‘“qecurred on Friday, 21 October. It is 
“al ared that some 160 children and 25 
if {dults were buried alive when the moun- 
““)iin of slag slipped and descended upon the 
ilage. Special prayers for the victims of 
ne disaster were spoken in church and 
day School services. 


> 


ie$400D START AT LIVERPOOL 


oe The new ELCE mission at Gateacre, 
0! ORs 


iverpool, got off to a good start on Sun- 
y, 23 October, when more than 70 


_ eople saw “Martin Luther’, the first of 
Cfour films in 


& 
1 SoM 
ees 
| 


the opening four-week 


*1966 Target 
£6000 KENTISH TOWN 
3000 TOTTENHAM 
2000 RUISLIP 
750 SUNDERLAND 
1500 PETTS WOOD 
1350 BOREHAM WOOD 
350 CARDIFF 
, 500 CAMBRIDGE 
: 900 HARLOW 
q| 700 PLYMOUTH 
4 i 700 EAST KILBRIDE 
a 250 COVENTRY 
de POLISH LUTHERANS 
‘A OTHERS 
A Grand Total 


@GW Ss from Our Churches 


Christian Film Festival. Mr. Jack Hardie 
of St. Pauls Lutheran Church, Boreham 
Wood, London, introduced the film. 
After the film, the Rev. J. L. B. Cremer, 
Gatacre Lutheran pastor, pointing to the 
Welsh coal tip disaster, said that no one, 
no matter how young, can put off the 
question: “Where will you spend eter- 
nity?” He welcomed active Christians in 
the audience, urging them to continue 
their witness in the denominations where 
they belonged; and invited those who had 
no regular church connection to consider 
making the Lutheran church their church 
home. At the end of the evening, a cup of 
tea enabled the pastor and his Lutheran 
co-workers to meet and speak personally 
with all the visitors. 


5,000 handbills announcing the film 
series were distributed in the area by the 
pastor and his wife with the help of neigh- 
bourhood friends and a carload of ELCE 
pastors. Lutherans from congregations in 
London and elsewhere in Great Britain 
will provide similar support at Liverpool 
durng the three remaining weeks of the 
Film Festival. 


GHURCH EXTENSION FUND 


(For eight months February-September ) 


Loans Donations Total 
£671 £128 £799 
641 134 775 
761 Ui 772 
218 1 219 
351 3 354 
239 14 253 
182 0 182 
380 0 380 
451 2 453 
204 0 204 
78 0 78 
559 0 559 
280 0 280 
372 144 516 
£5,387 £437 £5,824 


* The target suggested by the CEF Committee as a guide and stimulus toward a common striving by all 
if congregations and missions to achieve the total CEF goal of £20,000. The target is based upon a careful 


i Ocroper/Novemeer, 1966 


study of each congregation and mission: its size, age, growth potential, earning of members, etc. 
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THE COVER 


“Made in Sheffield’ 


Some examples of the 

variety of cutlery made in 

Sheffield, city where the 

second 1966 ELCE 

mission will begin on 13 
November. 

Photo by 

Firth-Vickers 

Stainless Steels Ltd? 


Drawing on page five by 
Richard Caemmerer, Jr. 
in Adventuring in the 
Church, a_ confirmation 
guidebook published by 
Morse Press, Medford; 
Oregon, U.S.A. 


117/123 Golden Lane, 


7. This is a church that CEF EF 


Christ Lutheran, Petts Wood, Kent. 


Dedicated 1964 
Cost of church £22,000. 


An orchard-like southern suburb, 35 minut 


fast electric train from central London, Petts 
is 
where the clock first moved back an hour 


William Willett, originator of Daylight © 
Time, lived here. 


where a church moved a mile up the street 


Starting in rented premises in the Memori« 
in 1956, the Lutheran congregation move 
mile up the road to its own site and new c 
in 1964. 


where CEF built another ELCE church 


Your CEF loans and gifts built the new Lut 
Church at Petts Wood, and thus turne 
dreams of its members into reality. To 
others who have no church building, 

Lutheran Church is repaying the loan, 


member pledging one week’s wages eacl 


for that purpose. 


Christ Lutheran Church, Petts Wood, was 
with CEF funds. 


CEF has helped every ELCE congregation 
CEF needs the help of every ELCE congregati 


INVEST NOW 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION FUIE 


117/123 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, 


